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Springs and Rivers. 


The advantages which man, conjointly with 
other animals, derives from the numerous 
springs which flow from our mountains and 
hills, must be obvious to every one who re- 
flects for a moment on what would be the con- 
dition of the earth without them. Who does 
not admire the beautiful arrangement by which 
our continents and islands are so plentifully 
supplied with never failing springs, which, by 
uniting their waters, form successively the 
purling rivulet, the meandering creek, and the 


« vroad and majestic river? All these contribuie | 


severally to our comfort ‘and convenience. 


They irrigate our meadows, supply ourselves 
and our cattle with drink, contain abundance of 
the finny prey, which constitutes a valuable 


part of our food—grind the grain for our bread 


—shape the timber for our houses—afford 
means for inland communication, and furnish 


advantageous sites for both manufacturing and 
commercial towns. 

Such, then, being the general advantages 
which result from those springs which are scat- 
tered over all fertile countries, it may perhaps 
be asked, of what particular utility are those 
which contain quantities of calcareous and 
other mineral matter in solution? We know 
that corals and crustaceous animals which 
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the superabundant fluid is gradually discharged 
at the outlet below. 

Again, when rivers take their rise in elevated 
or mountainous districts, and flow toward the 
sea with considerable velocity, they bear down 
with them great quantities of sediment, which, 
unless allowed to deposit, might, in some in- 
stances, unfit their waters for the support of 
fish and other aquatic animals. But by dis- 
posing lakes along their course, this evil is 
avoided ; and when a tributary discharges itself 
below the lakes, its sediment is disseminated 
through a large volume of nearly pure water, 
thus preventing the waters of such rivers from 
becoming heavily charged with sediment. ‘The 
lake of Geneva is no doubt an advantage in both 
the respects above mentioned. The Rhone, 
above the lake, is subject to sudden and violent 
floods; but their force ceases where the river 
enters the lake, which is thirty-seven miles in 
length, and, though at the upper end turbid 
and discoloured, towards its outlet it is beauti- 
fully clear and transparent. 

Where lakes of much extent are situated some 
distance inland, such as the great chain of 
North American lakes, the evaporation from 
the surface being considerable, they doubtless 
in measure take the place of the distant ocean, 
by supplying the atmosphere of the neighbonr- 
ing country with moisture, and softening the 
excessive heat or coldness of the climate. 

Inland seas have undoubtedly the same ef- 
fect; especially that-remarkable indentation in 
the eastern continent, the Mediterranean. This 
body of water must have a very important in- 
fluence on the climate of the south of Europe, 
by cooling and moistening the winds which 
blow across it from the hot and arid wastes of 
the desert of Sahara. 


Relative Extent of Land and Sea. 


It may be well here to remark, that the ex- 
isting proportion of land to sea on our planet, 
is no doubt precisely that which is most con- 





tation. We perceive then that these mineral 
springs, the depositions of which furnish man 
with valuable building material, are also emi- 
nently fitted for the support of both animal and 
vegetable life. 

Rivers present some peculiar characteristics 
which are so plainly indicative of the forming 
hand of an all-wise and beneficent Creator, that 
[ cannot do less than mention them. 

Both theory and experiment teach us, that 
owing to the friction against the bottom and 
sides of the bed of a stream, the upper part of 
the water has a greater velocity than the lower, 
and the current in the middle is stronger than 
near the banks: and further, that the water of 
a stream will be less retarded by friction, the 
nearer the form of a transverse section of its 
bed approaches to that of a semicircle. We 
also know, that the smaller rivers which unite 
to form larger ones descend from elevated or 
mountainous regions, and bring down with 
them great quantities of sediment. Now, as 
the slope or fall of the bed of the main river is 
less than that of the tributaries, it is plain, that 
if each additional stream made the river pro- 
portionably wider, the water, having its velo- 
city decreased, would quickly deposit its sedi- 
ment, and thus, in time, fill up the channel of 
the stream, and cover the adjacent plains with 
strata of broken rocks and sterile sands. ‘This 
evil is prevented by a beautiful arrangement. 
It is a general law, that where two streams 
unite, they do not spread over a surface equal 
to the sum of the surfaces of the two branches : 
sometimes, indeed, the surface of the united 
stream is /ess than that of either of them be- 
fore. By this means, the friction of the united 
stream is much less, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of water, than that of the two branches be- 
fore their union, and its velocity will conse- 
quently be greater than it would have been, 
had the same amount of water spread over a 
wider surface. The increase of velocity, and 
the decrease of friction, each operates per se 





























to lessen the amount of deposition—so that, 
by this beautiful contrivance, the waters of the 
interior of a country are less and less retarded 
by friction as they approach the sea, and the 
evil which would result under any other ar- 
rangement is completely prevented. 


Utility of Lakes and Inland Seas. 


The occurrence of lakes along the course of 
certain rivers seems to be intended for a wise 
purpose. We may see at least three important 
ends which are answered by these expansions 
of the bed of the river. 

When a stream is subject to sudden and vio- 
lent floods, an extensive lake must evidently 
serve to check the progress of the devastating 
torrent; for the swollen stream may pour its 
contents into it, without producing any percep- 
tible change in so large a body of water, while 







abound in the ocean, secrete a considerable 
amount of matter which is chiefly composed of 
carbonate of lime; and we may very reason- 
ably conclude, that they derive a part of this 
matter from calcareous springs;—not only 
those which are situated on the land, and 
which are generally not far distant from the 
sea, but also from those which spring up in the 
bottom of the ocean itself.* 

The calcareous springs which have been 
described by different authors, are mostly of 
high temperature, and emit great quantities of 
carbonic acid; both which circumstances ren- 
der them peculiarly conducive to rapid vege- 





* There are many reasons for supposing that sub- 


marine calcareous springs are far more abundant than 
those on the land, 









ducive to the health and growth of the animals 
and vegetables of the present world. Were 
the quantity of sea increased, the amount of 
evaporation would be augmented in the same 
proportion, and consequently the atmosphere 
would be more moist, and rain more copious. 
If, on the other hand, the extent of the sea were 
decreased, and that of the land increased, the 
atmosphere would be less moist, and rain less 
abundant. But we have reason to believe, that 
the present amount of moisture and rain is that 
which is best suited for the sustenance of ani- 
mal and vegetable life. 


Position and Distribution of Coal. 


In my remarks respecting the position and 
distribution of the rocks which compose the 
earth’s crust, I endeavoured to show that the 
situation in which coal strata occur, affords 
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hand of an Omnipotent and Omniscient Cre- 
ator.. I shall now advert to a few other cir- 
cumstances respecting the distribution and po- 
sition of this valuable mineral. 

Coal has as yet been found almost exclusively 


- in counties which lie within the temperate 


zones. Whether there are any extensive cual 
fields in the frigid regions of the earth, we 
know not: it may, however, be presumed, that 
there are, and that they will be brought to light 
at some future day, when these countries may 
be better explored. Within the tropics, coal 
has not been found to much extent; and since 
these regions are mostly well known, it is 
reasonable to conclude, that mineral coal does 
not occur in large quantities within the torrid 
zone; or, at least, that it is far less common 
there than in temperate regions. ‘The small 
coal fields that do occur in tropical countries, 
are sometimes at a great elevation: thus, the 
coal mines of Santa Fe de Bogota are upwards 
of 13,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

That this valuable mineral production should 
be most abundant in those regions where it is 
most needed for fuel, is a highly interesting 
circumstance, and one calculated to impress 
our minds with feelings of admiration and 
gratitude towards that Being, whose benefi- 
cence and wisdom are so eminently displayed 
in all his works. 

As coal occurs in thin layers alternating with 
strata of clay-slate and other rocks, it would 
have been difficult to work it, had the beds 
been placed in either a horizontal or vertical 
position. Hence the advantage of the basin 
shaped disposition of the strata which contain 
this mineral; since, by such a contrivance, the 
Jayers of coal and the intervening slate are 
gently inclined in a position which renders 
them much more accessible to man. Two dis- 
advantages, however, were likely to result 
from this disposition of the strata: in the first 
place, owing to the inclination of the beds, they 
would soon descend so far below the surface as 


to become inaccessible ; and secondly, the re 


which fell on that portion of country which 
formed the edge of the basin, would descend 
between the strata, and completely inundate 
any opening which might be made into them. 
Both these evils are prevented by the same 
contrivance. A powerful disturbing force has 
produced a series of faults or fractures, and 
elevated portions of 
surface, which, in many instances, would other- 
wise have been entirely inaccessible. ‘hese 
faults, or seams, being mostly filled with clay, 
operate like so many dams, by preventing the 
access of the water to the parts of the strata 
below, and thus divide the coal-field into nu- 
merous distinct divisions, separated by walls of 
clay. The utility of faults in preventing the 
access of water to mines, was remarkably illus- 
trated at Gosforth, near Newcastle, (England,) 
where, about the year 1825, a shaft was begun 
at the west side of an extensive dike, but was 
so inundated with water, that it was found ne- 
cessary to abandon it. Another shaft was then 
begun on the other side of the dike, only a few 
yards from the former, in which they descended 
nearly 1200 feet, without meeting with any 
obstruction. 


Such then are the advantages of faults and 
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evidence of the over-seeing eye and forming} dikes in coal-fields. It is true, they sometimes 
interrupt, for a while, the progress of thy miner; 
but it is also worthy of admiration, that there 
is one general rule, founded on the inclination 
of the dike, which directs him whether to 
search above or below for the continuation of 


the coal. 


One of the numerous important uses to 
which coal is applied, is that of the extraction 
But for this purpose it is 
necessary to employ some substance as a flux; 
and that which is most commonly used is lime- 
Now it is a fact well known to geolo- 
gisis, that iron ore and limestone generally con- 
stitute a considerable portion of the intervening 
The 
occurrence then of these three mineral treasures 
in the same series of beds, may well excite our 
admiration and gratitude, since we may reason- 
ably suppose that this disposition was intended 
for our use and convenience by Him who hath 
~~ ‘¢ established the world by his wisdom.” 

We cannot perhaps rightly estimate the ad- 
vantages which we derive from the existence 
When we consider that, 
besides furnishing us, in part, with fuel and 
light, it is intimately connected with the various 


of iron from its ores. 


stone. 


and contiguous strata of coal measures. 


of mineral coal. 


operations of the steam engine, and extensively 
employed in the reduction of the metals from 


their ores, we may perhaps be allowed to con- 


clude, that, but for the occurrence of this in- 
valuable mineral treasure, we should ere this 
have fallen back into a state of semi-barbarism: 
and this supposition will seem less improbable, 
if we consider what would have been the pro- 
bable amount of forests in the habitable portions 
of the earth, had the beds of coal never existed, 


or had they been rendered inaccessible, by being 
hidden beneath a covering of the more recent 


secondary rocks, 

That valuable marine animal, the whale, 
would now have been more scarce, and would, 
perhaps, ere long, have become almost extinct, 
had it not been for the employment of coal gas 
in many instances where whale-oil was pre- 
viously used, and for the probability of a still 
more general use of this gas in future. We 


perceive then that inexhaustible treasures of 


mineral coal now furnish us, in part, with the 
means of warmth and light, which were before 
exclusively derived from the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms. 


In illustration of the mechanical power of 
e strata nearly to the) coal, Herschel says :— 


«It is well known to modern engineers that 
there is virtue in a bushel of coals, properly 
consumed, to raise seventy millions of pounds 
weight a foot high. This is actually the average 
effect of an engine at this moment working in 
Cornwall. 

‘The ascent of Mont Blanc from Chamouni 
is considered, and with justice, as the most toil- 
some feat that a strong man can execute in two 
days. ‘The combustion of two pounds of coal 
would place him on the summit.” 

“When we consider,” says Buckland, 
‘that a large proportion of this power is 
applied to move machinery, and that the 
amount of work now done by machinery in 
England, has been supposed to be equivalent 
to that of between three and four hundred 
millions of men by direct labour, we are al- 
most astounded at the influence of coal and 








iron and steam upon the fate and fortunes of 
the human race,” 
(To be continued.) 
~~ 


Approach to Rome.—Festa of St. Peter, &c. 
Extracts from “ Letters from Abroad to Kindred at 
Home.” 

Our last posts were through the dreary 
wastes that encompass Rome. ‘I'he Campagna 
is not, as I had ignorantly believed, a level, but 
presents an undulating surface, without mo- 
rasses, or stagnant water, or any thing that 
indicates unwholesomeness, except its utter 
desertion. The grass looks rich, and rank, as 
if it sprung from a virgin soil, and its tints are 
glowing, even at this season. ‘There are scat- 
tered here and there large flocks of sheep, with 
lean, haggard, and half-clothed shepherds, and 
shepherd’s dogs; and there are herds of oxen, 
of a very large and fine species, and with horns 
as beautiful as antlers. But with these excep- 
tions, there is no life. From the summits of 
the hills, and there are considerable hills, the 
eye stretches over a wide reach of country, 
extending for miles in every direction, and here 
and there an old barrack-like dwelling, a crum- 
bling tower, a shrine or a crucifix ; but no cheer- 
ful habitations, no curling smoke, no domestic 
sounds, nothing that indicates human life and 
** country contentments.”’ It is one vast deso- 
lation; a fit surrounding for the tomb of na- 
tions. As we caught the view of St. Peter’s, 
and the domes and spires of the three hundred 
and sixty churches of Rome, it seemed as if 
life were still beating at the heart of the body 
doomed to die first at the extremities. 

This is the festa of St. Peter; of course a 
great day in Rome. As we have been so long 
negligent of the privilege we may any day en- 


joy of seeing the pope, we went this morning 


to high mass at St. Peter’s, where he was to be 
present. He has the merit of having risen 
from the lowest grade of society, and is said, 
besides having considerable learning, to be an 
amiable, inoffensive old man. You know the 
great democratic principle of the admission of 
all to all employments has ever been fundamen- 
tal in the Catholic church, 

A Catholic ceremony is, to the eye of a Pro- 
testant, more or less a dramatic show, with a 
rich theatrical wardrobe and dull actors. What, 
I wonder, would an humble student of the gos- 
pels, who had never heard of the Catholic 


church, think, on coming into St. Peter’s, and 


walking up the nave, under its vaulted and 
golden ceiling, with its incrustations of precious 
marbles, its sculptured columns, its magnificent 
arches, statues, mosaic pictures and monu- 
ments ; its gilded bronze baldachino, (made of 
the spoils of the Pantheon,) its hundred lamps 
burning round St. Peter’s tomb, with his image 
presiding—and let it be his festa, with the pope 
in the triple erown, gorgeously arrayed, sur- 
rounded by his cardinals in crimson and em- 
broidered satin, attended by his Swiss guard 
in their fantastic uniform, and by his guarda 
nobili ; what, if there were such an uninformed 
person as I have imagined among these multi- 
farious spectators from all quarters of the world, 
what would he think on being told that this 
was a Christian temple, and these the disciples 


and ministers of the meek and lowly Jesus, 
who taught that God only accepted such as 
worshipped him in spirit and in truth ? 

The ceremonies we saw to-day (and which 
certainly would not contribute to this supposed 
person’s further enlightenment) I shall not 
describe to you. ‘The pope, who is an ugly 
old man, with a big nose, and a stupid expres- 
sion, had an elevated seat behind the tribune, 
where his priestly attendants seemed chiefly 
occupied in the care of his embroidered vest- 
ment, which flowed many a yard on the ground 
when he stood, was borne by them when he 
moved, and nicely folded and replaced in his 
lap when he again sat down. ‘The cardinals, 
as a class of men, are very noble in their ap- 
pearance. With the exception of two or three 
middle-aged men, they are old, and have the 
badge of age, their thin and white locks fring- 
ing their crimson scull-caps. ‘I"hey too had 
train-bearers from an inferior order of priests. 
One part of the ceremony was solemn and 
thrilling, as a devotional sentiment expressed 
simultaneously by a mass of men must always 
be. At the elevation of the host all the Catholics 
present bared their heads, and fell on their knees, 
the swords of the soldiers ringing on the pave- 
ment. ‘The music was delicious. After the 
chantings were finished, and his holiness had 
blessed the assembly, he was placed on a chair 
covered with red velvet, the triple and jeweled 
crown was put on his head, the chair was placed 
on poles, also covered with red velvet, and 
borne on the shoulders of twelve priests. On 
each side was carried a huge fan of peacock’s 
feathers ; and thus suited and attended he made 
a progress down the nave, and into a side 
chapel. He shut his eyes, drooped his head, 
and appeared to me like a sanctimonious old 
woman; but, to show how just such passing 
judgments are, | was afterward told the poor 
old man said he habitually closed his eyes to 
escape the giddiness occasioned by his posi- 
tion. 

As we stood in the vestibule awaiting our 
carriage, cardinal after cardinal drove off; and 
as I saw each heavy coach, with fat, black 
horses, gilded and tasseled harness, and its 
complement of three footmen, in embroidered 
liveries, dash through an ignorant, wretehed 
multitude, nearly running over the blind and 
lame, those words of doom occurred to me, 
‘* Wo be to the shepherds of Israel that feed 
themselves! should not the shepherds feed the 
flocks ?’’ «* The diseased have ye not strength- 
ened, neither have ye healed that which was 
sick, neither have ye bound up that which was 
broken, neither have ye brought again that 
which was driven away, neither have ye sought 
that which was lost.” 

We went this morning to the church of St. 
Agostino to see Raphael’s Isaiah, one of his 
most famous frescoes ; the church was so dark 
we could not perceive its excellence. But we 
did see what to you, astudent of human nature, 
would be far more interesting. ‘This church 
has a statue of the Madonna and child, which 
has peculiar virtues Some poor girl having, 
in an ecstacy of devotion, seen the holy mother 
open and shut her eyes upon her, miracles have 
ever since been wrought for the faithful who 
kneel before this image. I am not sure whether 
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it be of wood or stone; but, which ever it be,’ seriously. ‘* How can such a drunken wretch 
the foot is so worn away with kissing that it as | am aspire to be the chief of this honourable 
has been shodden with silver. ‘The altar on race? Can I succeed to the great Uncas? I 
which it is placed was (at midday) brilliantly will drink no more.” 

lighted with candles, and a semi-cirele of lamps| He solemnly resolved never again to taste 
hung before it. ‘The mother is sitting; the any drink but water, and he kept his reso- 
child stands on her knee on one foot; in a pert lution. 

attitude. Both images wear glittering crowns.| | had heard this story, and did not entirely 
The mother’s throat is covered with strings of believe it; for, young as I was, I had already 
pearls. She has a complete breastplate of jew- partook in the prevailing contempt for Indians. 
els ; her arms are laden with bracelets, and her [ the beginning of May, the annual election 


fingers with rings; and, to make her look com- of the principal officers of the (then) colony 


pletely like the queen of strolling players, her, 
hand is filled with artificial flowers. Kneeling | 
before this image, in earnest devotion, (I saw) 
many tears, but not a wandering eye,) were a 
multitude of men and women, for the most part 
ragged and filthy beyond description, all of 
whom, as they came in or went out, kissed the 
silver-shod toee—some again and again fondly, 
as a mother kisses her child! 

But the most extraordinary thing of all is, the 
garniture of a pillar on the virgin’s right. Itis| 
literally covered with every species of small 
weapon: daggers, savory and knives, &c.| 
These have been dedicated to the holy mother! 
by two classes of persons: by those who have 
been rescued from the murderer, and by the 
murderer who has escaped the penalty of his! 
crime. ‘The sanctuary privilege is still ix force | 
at Rome. A gens d‘armes dare not follow an/| 
offender into a church; he may remain there | 
till he is driven by starvation to surrender, but, 
no one is permitted to supply his necessities. | 
The police of Rome is wretched. The laws| 
are ill-administered. Atrocious offences esca 
justice, and small ones, if they be against the 
church, are rigidly punished. 


| 


1 
' 


Colonel Trumbull and the Mohegan Chief. 


was held at Hartford, the capital. 

My father attended officially, and it was cus- 
tomary for the chief of the Mohegans also to 
attend. Zachary had succeeded to the rule of 
his tribe. My father’s house was situated 
about midway on the road between Mohegan 
and Hartford, and the old chief was in the 
habit of coming a few days before the election 
and dining with his brother governor. One 
day the mischievous thought struck me, to try 
the sincerity of the old man’s temperance. The 
family were seated at dinner, and there was 
excellent home-brewed ale on the table. I ad- 
dressed the old chief—** Zachary, this beer is 
excellent; will you taste it?”’ 

The old man dropped his knife—leaning 
forward with stern intensity of expression; his 
black eye sparkling with indignation was fixed 
on me, “ John,” said he, ** you do not know 
what you are doing. You are serving the devil, 


boy! I tell you that I am an Indian! I tell you 


that I am, and that, if I should but taste your 
beer, I could not stop until I got to rum, and 
become again the drunken, contemptible wretch, 
your father remembers me to have been. John, 
while you live, never tempt a man to break a 
good resolution.” Socrates never utiered a 
more valuable precept. Demosthenes could 


The following extract from the forth-coming |" have given it in more solemn tones of elo- 


autobiography of this distinguished gentleman | 
who has done so much to illustrate by his pen | 
our national history, and especially the period | 
of our revolutionary struggle, will be read with 
lively interest. We are impatient to see the 


work itself.— Newark Adv. 


A Noble Example of Early Times.—About 
the year 1776, a circumstance occurred, which 
deserves to be written on adamant. In the wars 
of New England with the aborigines, the Mo- 
hegan tribe of Indians early became friends of 
the English. Their favourite ground was on the 
banks of the river, now the ‘Thames, between 
New London and Norwich. A small remnant 
of the Mohegans still exist, and they are sa- 
credly | ponige in the possession and enjoy- 
ment of their favourite domain on the banks of 
the Thames. The government of this tribe had 
become hereditary in the family of the cele- 
brated Chief Uncas. During the time of my 
father’s mercantile prosperity, he had employed 
several Indians in this tribe in hunting animals, 
whose skins were valuable for their fur. Among 
these was one named Zachary, of the royal 
race, an excellent hunter as ever lived. When 
he had somewhat passed the age of 50, several 
members of the royal family, who stood be- 
tween Zachary and the throne of his tribe, died, | 








quence. I was thunderstruck. My parents 
were deeply affected; they looked at each 
other, at me, and at the venerable old Indian 
with deep feelings of awe and respect. They 
afterwards frequently reminded me of the 
scene, and charged me never to forget it. 
Zachary lived to pass the age of 80, and 
sacredly kept his resolution. He lies buried 
in the royal place of his tribe, near the beauti- 
ful falls of the Yantic, the western branch of 
the ‘Thames, in Norwich, on land now owned 
by my friend, Calvin Goddard, Esq. I visited 
the grave of the old chief lately, and repeated 
to myself his inestimable lesson. 


ee 
CHILDREN. 


How little do they who have grown up to 
man’s estate, trouble themselves about the feel- 
ings of children! It would really seem as if 
they fancied that children were destitute of all 
those fine and delicate springs of emotion, 
which are recognised in maturer life, and are 
the sources of all our joys and sorrows. It is 
time that the grown-up world went to school 
to some one who has not forgotten the tender 
susceptibilities of childhood ; that it may learn 
to sympathise with the little sufferers. The 


and he found himself with only one between | germinating bud has within its folded recesses 
him and the empire. In this moment his bet-|all the beauty and the fragrance of the flower ; 
ter genius resumed its sway, and he reflected|the gentle distillations of heaven sink as 
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sweetly in its secluded shrine, and the sun- 
beams fall there as soothingly, as on the 
prouder petals that would claim all to them- 
selves. How many a sweet spirit withers be- 
neath the blighting frown of an tnsympathising 
guardian; how many a one retires to weep in 
solitude, because it is not loved as it would be, 
and is not comprehended in its affection! We 
litle imagine what arcana we read, when 
the words “of such is the kingdom of hea- 
ven,’ pass our unheeded utterance.—Mirror. 


—-—— 


ON FITS. 
From Old Humphrey's Observations. 


Though no doctor, I have by me some ex- 
cellent prescriptions ; and as I shall charge you 
nothing for them, you cannot grumble at the 
price. We are most of us subject to fits; I 
am visited with them myself, and I dare say 
that you are also: now then for my prescrip- 
uons. 

For a fit of passion, walk out in the open 
air: you may speak your mind to the winds, 
without hurting any one, or proclaiming your- 
self to be a simpleton. ‘* Be not hasty in thy 
spirit to be angry: for anger resteth in the bo- 
som of fools.” Eccles. vii. 9. 

For a i of idleness, count the tickings of a 
clock. Do this for one hour, and you will be 
glad to pull off your coat the next, and work 
like a negro. ** Slothfulness casteth into a deep 
sleep; and an idle soul shall suffer hunger.” 
Prov. xix. 15. 

For a fit of extravagance and folly, go to 
the oF ii or speak with toe reread and 
wretched inmates of a jail, and you will be 
convinced, 


“ Who makes his bed of brier and thorn, 
Musi be content to lie forlorn.” 


‘‘ Wherefore do yespend money for that which 
is not bread? and your labour for that which 
satisfieth not?’’ Isa. lv. 2. 

For a f of ambition, go into the church- 
yard, and read the grave-stones. They will 
tell you the end of ambition. ‘The grave will 
soon be your bed-chamber, the earth your pil- 
low, corruption your father, and the worm 
your mother and your sister. ‘‘ Pride goeth 
before destruction, and an haughty spirit before 
a fall.” Prov. xvi. 18. 

For a fit of repining, look about for the halt 
and the blind, and visit the bedridden, the af- 
flicted, and the deranged, and they will make 
you ashamed of complaining of your lighter 
afflictions, ‘* Wherefore doth a living man 
complain?’’ Lam. iii. 39. 

Fora fit of envy, go to a watering place, and 
see how many who keep their yrs: 9 are 
afflicted with rheumatism, gout, and dropsy ; 
how many walk abroad on crutches, or stay at 
home wrapped up in flannel; and how many 
are subject to epilepsy and apoplexy. “A 
sound heart is the life of the flesh: envy the 
rottenness of the bones.”” Prov. xiv. 30. 

For a it of despondency, look on the good 
things which God has given you in this world, 
and at those which he has promised to his fol- 
lowers in the next. He who goes into his 
garden to look for cobwebs and spiders, no 
doubt will find them; while he who looks for 
a flower, may return into his house with one 
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blooming in his bosom. ‘‘ Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul? and why art thou disqui- 
eted within me? hope thou in God: for I shall 
yet praise him, who is the health of my coun- 
tenance, and my God.” Psalm xiii. 5. 

For all fits of doubt, perplexity and fear, 
whether they respect the body or the mind, 
whether they are a load to the shoulders, the 
head, or the heart, the following is a radical 
cure which may be relied on, for I had it from 
the Great Physician: * Cast thy burden upon 
the Lord, and he shall sustain thee.”” Psalm 
lv. 22. 


Se 
Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Extracted from a Manuscript Diary of a 
Valuable Minister. 


“‘T have lately seen, measurably, the purity 
of gospel ministry; and that if the poor minis- 
ters are not careful, with a gospel care, the 
people may be deceived by the workings of 
our imaginations, and the products of it; and 
be induced from an appearance of that which is 
divine, from something so like the real (save 
only that it is counterfeit) to accept, and so 
bear down, to something that is not of God. 
These apprehensions have been suggested, 
not in the spirit of judging any, but for my own 
instruction; and it has given me singular plea- 
sure, to observe some of those who are highly 
favoured of God, so deeply dependent on the 
living eternal source of good, as to remain un- 
moved with the cravings of the people, who 
seek to hear declarations concerning ist, and 
will not come to Him and His blessed appear- 
ance in themselves.” 


Dysentery.—As the season is at hand when 
all classes of citizens are liable to be afflicted 
with dysentery, diarrhea, &c., we deem it our 
duty to make public the following simple and 
efficacious remedy, which has been known to 
us for several years, and which we have re- 
peatedly used with complete success. It is 
simply to take a tumbler of cold water, thicken 
it with wheat flour to about the consistency of 
thick cream, and drink it. This is to be re- 
peated several times in the course of the day, 
or as often as you are thirsty; and it is not very 
likely you will need to try it on the second day. 
We have not only used it in our own case, but 
we have recommended it to our friends in many 
instances; and we never knew it to fail of ef- 
fecting a speedy cure, even in the worst stage 
of dysentery. Itis a simple remedy; and costs 
nothing. Try it, all who need it.—Farmer’s 
Gazette. 


Factory Girls—The number of females 
employed in Massachusetts, it is stated, is 
40,000, of whom about 24,000 are in the 
woollen factories. The aggregate amount 
of their earnings, annually, is estimated at 
$4,000,000. 


A bag of gold may look well in a man’s coffer, but 
how would it look in his coffin? A rich man ought 
to think much of a sick-bed, a shroud, a grave, and a 
tomb-stone—Old Humphrey. 


LESSONS OF NATURE. 


Heard ye the whisper of the breeze, 
As soft it murmured by, 
Amid the shadowy forest trees? 
It teils, with meaning sigh, 
Of the bowers of bliss un that viewless shore 
Where the weary spirit shall sin no more. 


While sweet and low, in crystal streams 
That glitter in the shade, 
The music of an angel’s dreams 
On bubbling keys are play’d; 
And their echoes breathe, with a mystic tone, 
Of that home where the loved and the lost are gone. 


And when at evening’s silent hour, 
We stand on Ocean’s shore, 
And feel the soul-subduing power 
Of its mysterious roar, 
There's a deep voice comes from its pearly caves; 
Of that land uf peace which no ocean laves. 


And while the shadowy veil of night 
Sleeps on the mountain side, 
And brilliants of unfathomed light 
Pegem the concave wide, 
There’s a spell, a power, of harmonious Jove, 
That is beckoning mute to the realms above. 


And earth in all her temples wild, 
Of mountain, rock, and dell, 
Speaks with maternal accents mild, 
Our doubting fears to quell, 
Of.another shore and a brighter sphere, 
Where we haste on the wings of each flying year. 


On nature's bright and pictured scroll 
A speaking language see ; 
A pantomime the seasons roll, 
Of glorious imagery, 
That reveal a Tife'in this fading clay, 
That shall wake wgain to a brighter day. 
Knickerbocker. 


A CHINESE AT HOME. 


I was one day in company with an excellent 
missionary, taking an excursion upon the island of 
Honan, in the river near Canton, when our path 
brought us to a delightful villa: we entered the 
gates, and proceeded up the principal pathway, 
admiring the shrubs and flowers, till we reached 
the mansion; where, in one apartment, we saw a 
number of young men seated at different desks, 
quietly pursuing their studies. In a few seconds 
the master appeared, and with a most accomplish- 
ed grace"and politeness, invited us to follow him 
into the hall, or great room for receiving friends as 
well as strangers. He ordered tea for us; showed 
us a foreign sword; and asked my opinion as to 
the genuineness of a bezoar stone, which he had 
been taught to consider of great value. A little 
boy waited upon him in the office of page, who, 
among other duties, was sent to let the ladies of 
the household know that they might come and see 
some foreigners who had just called. The ladies 
soon made their appearance, and endeavoured to 
improve their opportunity by putting on the most 
fascinating smiles they were mistress of; while 
he deemed it necessary to apologise for this de- 

arture from the ordinary rules of etiquette, as 
Reeciee are never invited to sit down with, or even 
to appear in the presence of a stranger. When 
he thought they had gazed long enough, he sent 
his page to signify the same to them, and they in- 
stantly retired. In this short and casual way, we 
saw how complete his authority was over his 
household, and yet with what gentleness it was 
evidently carried forward in its administration, All 
was ease and noiseless tranquillity. The habitual 
reverence thus inspired in the mind of a child fol- 
lows him through life, and forms an indissoluble 
link, a social bond of the strongest kind.—The 
Chinese as they are, by —— Lacy. 
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INDIVIDUAL INFLUENCE. 
(Concluded from page 30.) 

Do we stand aloof, with honest disdain, from 
the low cabals of party purposes, neither fol- 
lowing, nor setting up a cry of ** Lo here !” or, 
«s Lo there!” or, “I am of Paul,’’ and “ I of 
Apollos ;”” not hardening ourselves, nor tending 
to harden others, with that heart of stone, which, 
suiting itself to all occasions, stands faithful to 
nothing, but an unvarying determination to get 
the most that is to be got of the things of this 
world? Do we separate ourselves from those 
who, whilst they promise liberty to others, are 
themselves the servants of corruption,” and, 
glorying only in this, that we are not our own, 
but the Lord’s freemen, who has bought us for 
himself, with the price of his own most pre- 
cious blood, do we manifest, throughout our 
lives and conversations, an unshaken purpose 
of living no longer unto ourselves, but unto 
the praise and glory of our Father which is in 
heaven ! 

But, if of that sex whose sphere of action 
lies more within the range of retired and do- 
mestic duties, if as a wife, a mother, the mis- 
tress of female dependents, or solitary and out- 
wardly defenceless, thou art, in a measure, 
dependent thyself—in whatever circumstances 
thy lot may be cast—think not, dear reader, 
that thou art powerless to serve, and that mate- 
rially, the interests of virtue and religion! I 
would remind thee, how valuable is the power 
entrusted to those who superintend the employ- 
ments, and direct the habits of young females, 
of leading them, by the force of personal exam- 
ple, away from the common snares into which 
the vanity of their hearts is so continually en- 
tangling them, 

Alas | what gan be the expectations of suc- 
cess in that ¢ef#cher and talker about the virtues 
of humility and modesty, who addresses her 
young hearers, with her own person bedizened 
with every kind of frippery and folly, that the 
‘lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life,” are continually bringing forth, in 
the things which are ‘ not of the Father, but 
of the world.” If called to exercise the duties 
of a mother, art thou strictly watchful to meet 
the faults and delinquencies of thy children, in 
that holy reverence and fear of the Lord which 
shall deeply impress their young minds with a 
conviction, that no sorrow could befal thee of a 
more acute and overwhelming kind, than to see 
them grow up in ways of ungodliness, and in- 
difference to the favour of God? O, how fear- 
fal is it, to behold the keenest anxiety evinced, 
that the female part of the family should ac- 
quire graceful manners, and polite accomplish- 
ments; and to perceive a trespass in some 
point of gentility visited with severe reproof, 
and alarmed looks; whilst habits of dissimu- 
lation, and disregard of truth, are lightly passed 
over with a slight word of censure ! 

It is most painful to remark the artificial ties 
by which society is_ generally linked together, 
by the use of flattering expressions, and ap- 
parent good-will on the part of many persons, 
who secretly envy, dislike, and, as occasion 
serves, mutually ridicule and revile one an- 
other. As saith the psalmist, ‘‘ they speah 
vanity every one with his neighbour, with 
flattering lips and with a double heart do they 
speak,” 
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children of this world, whose associations are, 
for the most part, composed of individuals who 
know little of any higher motive of action than 
that of self-interest ? In such a weak and super- 
ficial state of things, how needful, and how 
valuable is the counteracting influence of one 
honest and sincere soul! Oh! how incaleulably 
lovely is it, even in the sight of those who will 
not break their bonds, nor disengage their minds 
from thraldom which they themselves are often 
compelled to despise! Yes, there are times, 
even in the reign and dominion of vanity and 
selfishness, when the “* still small voice” with- 
in, suggests to man, that he was born for some- 
thing better than to run inte this foolishness and 
sin; something that makes him, in secret, ready 
to blush at, acting the part of the sycophant and 
parasite, and prompts a Jatent wish that he could 
but venture to leave off pretending and seeming, 
and actually be sincere and upright. 7'hen is 
the time when the weight of good example is 
duly appreciated; and the fewest and simplest 
words of truth are likely to make a deep im- 
pression. Art thou, dear friend, in thy place 
and condition, the minister of these few and 
faithful words! Art thou, through every temp- 
tation of self-interest, preserved ‘‘ from flatter- 
ing with thy tongue,”’ and ever found, “ in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse generation,” a 
witness on the side of God and Truth? Dost 
thou also, in this day of religious pretension, 
entirely renounce all attempts to appear one jot 
more amiable, more pious, more solicitous 
ahout the welfare of thy own soul, or the souls 
of others, or, in any degree, more interested in 
the pursuit and acquirement of spiritual know- 
ledge than thou really art? And, if under any 
awakening feelings, dost thou find thyself more 
disposed to turn with humble contrition to the 
Lord, and, in the words of the psalmist, to say, 
** Search me, O-God, and know my heart ; try 
me, and know my thoughts; and see if there 
be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the 
way everlasting ;”’ than to hasten and tell thy 
experience to this or the other professor, with 
an ardent, though, perhaps, undetected hope, 
of passing for a person under very interesting 
_ extraordinary impressions of a spiritual 
kind ! 

In a word, dost thou stand clear and disen- 
tangled from all such obliquities as these; 
having no other interest or desire but that the 
will of God may be the rule and guide of all 
that thou mayest think, do, and say, from morn- 
ing to night? 

‘** Alas!” perhaps thou mayest exclaim, 
‘« these are high attainments ; who can hope to 
possess them ?”’ 

I will tell thee who can; yea, who must, in 
@ measure, possess them ; and that is the per- 
son, be it man or woman, who is in earnest in 
seeking the salvation which Christ Jesus works 
out for the fallen souls of sinners. For salva- 
tion, remember, is not a mere notion of an act 
of mercy performed many ages ago, by which 
we are set free from the consequences, though 
we know nothing of being liberated from the 
power, of sin: but salvation is that cleansed, 
washed, and sanctified state of heart and con- 
science, which is wrought out by the Spirit of 
Christ, in and upon the believer in Jesus ; 
which means of -salvation poor, wretched, 








And how can it be otherwise, amongst the |fallen man receives as an *‘ unspeakable gift,” 


bestowed upon him, not for any merit that he 
possesses, but for the sole merit and work of 
righteousness performed in his behalf by the 
Saviour of the world; ** who would have ail 
men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge 
of the truth ;’’ and who, having pledged him- 
self, in his parting words, to ‘* be with his dis- 
ciples even to the end of the world,” fulfils 
that promise, in causing his Holy Spirit to be 
the indwelling judge, companion, guide, com- 
forter, reprover, and ever-present friend of all 
that seek, by prayer, to obtain this grace of 
God. That grace alone can make them *“ more 
than conquerors,’’ over the combined force of 
all their spiritual foes ; that strengthening grace 
which speaks in the encouraging promise, * ‘To 
him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me 
on my throne, even as I overcame, and am set 
down with my Father on his throne.” 0, it is 
these overcoming ones, these victors over the 
fiesh, who can confidently hope to render up 
the account of their stewardship with joy, and 
not with grief. Persons who confess, by their 
self-denying, self-sacrificing lives, more than 
by the utterance of words, that they are indeed 
‘“* strangers and pilgrims,” ‘seeking another 
and a better country;”’ persons whose standard 
of right and wrong does not lie in notion or 
opinion ; but in that deep, holy, diving sense 
of the Divine Presence, which enables them 
to realise the experience of the psalmist, and 
say with him, “I have set the Lord always 
before me: because he is at my right hand, I 
shall mot be moved.”” And again, “I have 
chosen the way of truth: thy judgments have 
I laid before me.” 

However strange, painful, or, in the world’s 
eye, even absurd, therefore, the things may 
seem which are required of us, either in a way 
of doing or of suffering, by the gentle touches 
of the Spirit of the Lord in the secret of the 
heart, most faithfully observe and endeavour 
to obey them. e do not know what this 
reverent obedience will do for us, in the ad- 
vancing our acquaintance with God, and pro- 
moting our own spiritual peace and welfare ; 
nor yet what it may be the means of producing, 
for the everlasting good of our fellow-creatures. 
For, as the Lord was with Samuel, and * did 
let none of his words fall to the ground,”’ so is 
he, in like manner, with his true servants in 
every age, if they will but faithfully yield them- 
selves tu all his requirements. But here, alas! 
is the difficulty. All sorts of religious profes- 
sors can talk in a notional way, and in the 
words of Scripture, about their knowledge of 
God; but few understand, or will bear to un- 
dergo, the humbling, and down-breaking exer- 
cises, whereby alone this precious knowledge 
can be ebtained. 

Once more, therefore, dear fellow-pilgrims, 
in the Christian journey, whoever you may be, 
and whatever be your circumstances, I stre- 
nuously urge upon you the most absolute and 
entire surrender of yourselves to the faintest 
checks, the slightest enlightening of the Spirit 
of God upon your hearts and consciences. You 
will, in this way, attain to a knowledge of your- 
selves as well as a knowledge of the Most High, 
which will impart to you a tender sensibility of 
the east sin, quite inconceivable to the rash, 
self-willed, and presumptuous, mere nominal 
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religionist. ‘+ All things that are reproved are | ing it implies something of a deeper kind, and only, but unto all them also that love his ap- 
made manifest by the light: for whatsoever) which is founded upon personal experience of pearing.” 


doth make manifest is light. Wherefore, he | the extraordinary strength and support, where- 
saith, Awake thon that sleepest, aud arise from|by we vurselves have been carried through 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” duties and trials most deeply humiliating and 

Awake, therefore, from the sleep of inob-|abasing to self. ‘Ihese are the things which 
servance, in which so many drown their best| unite the soul with God, in the sweetest and 
interests, ‘* Watch thou in all things,” says | most endearing ties of the helpless child, and 
the apostle, writing to ‘Timothy; and the coun- | the wise, merciful, pitying and loving Father; 
sel is needful to all. Watch where, and upon | who, though he cannot spare the stroke which 


what occasions, the enemy of souls, acting 
upon the corruption of the fallen nature, most 
unsuspectedly draws us into his net. Remem- 
ber, that it is the one, broad, undeviating, fun- 
damental principle of the flesh, to be always 
hunting and catering, like Esau, for “ savoury 
meat,’’—or for something calculated to please 
the senses. Are we easily ensnared by the 
traps which the god of this world plants on 
every side, to catch us through this medium? 

Are we, by nature, “ mighty hunters’’ for self- | 
gratification, that, like the Athenians who 
“only spent their time to tell or to hear some | 
new thing,’ uoes the sight of novelty, in the | 
way of books, music, pictures, shops, news- | 
papers, &e., present baits which hook us| 
ina moment? QO, let us remember, then, the | 
words of the wise man; which, however, im- 

mediately applying to indulgencies of another 

kind, have a largeness of meaning that makes | 
them suitable to almost every occasion of danger 

and temptation on the side of the flesh ! «* When 

thou sittest to eat with a ruler,”’ he says, ** con- 

sider diligently what is before thee ; and put a 

knife to thy throat, if thou be a man given to 

appetite.” Slay, therefore, on their first mo- 

tion, all vain, unprofitable desires after the 

shadowy trifles of a polluted world—a world 

from which we are continually passing away. 

Let us say with David, “ Turn away mine 

eyes from beholding vanity, and quicken me 

in thy way !” 

And, being found faithful in the “ few things” 
which respect ourselves, let us stand ready to 
execute as faithfully whatever may be required 
of us, in regard to our fellow-creatures. Let us 
not shrink from such requirements because of 
the crass that may be in them; for it is the 
eross which brings the benefit, by compelling 
us to take upon us somewhat which yokes 
down the rebellious workings of the carnal 
mind and will, and * brings into captivity every 
thought into the obedience of Christ.” Hear 
the testimony of a dear departed servant of the 
Lord, who himself faithfully bore his share of 
suffering in the cause of truth: “‘O my dear 
companions and fellow-travellers,” he says, 
« towards the land of the living! all the mo- 
tions of the life (of God in the soul) are cross 
to the corrupt part. Dwell in the life. Draw 
the yoke close about your necks, that ye may 
come into unity with the life, and the corrupt 
be worn out. ‘Take the yoke, the cross, the 
contrariety of Jesus upon your spirits daily ; 
that ‘hat may be worn out which hinders the 
unity, and so ye may feel your King and Sa- 
vour exalted upon his throne in your hearts. 

This is your rest, peace, life, kingdom and 
crown for ever !”’ 
It is in this way only that we learn to know 
that “* God is our refuge and strength, a very 
resent help in time of trouble.” We may 
believe Him to be such; but proving and know- 





is appointed to slay the sin, yet yearns, with a 


|parent’s kindness, over the suffering sinner; 


smiting, as it were, at evil with one hand, 
whilst, with the other, He draws to his com- 


| passionate bosom the poor creature, saying to 
him, “ Can a woman forget her sucking child, 


that she shoul.) not have compassion on the 
son of her womb? Yea, they may forget, yet 
will I not forget thee.” Yes, these are the 
things which lead to God, by bringing us into 
those depths where every human aid and ches| 
fort fails; and where nothing remains but to 
cast ourselves upon Him who made us, as He 
who alone can be our helper. ‘This is always 
a tremendous plunge, and, to the last, shrunk 
from and resisted, by flesh and blood. But flesh 
and blood do not inherit the kingdom ; but are 
things which are to be shaken and removed, 
“‘that those things which cannot be shaken 
may remain.” 

‘Thus instructed in the living experience of our 
own hearts, we will find, at length, something 
of the preciousness of that state, which David 
deseribes as the condition of a weaned child: 
** Surely I have behaved and quieted myself,” 
he says, “*as a child that is weaned of his 
mother: my soul is even as a weaned child.” 
And this is the state to which it is the purpose 
of all God’s dealings to conduct you; even the 
lamb-like state of meek and helpless dependence 
upon the Father, which is so sweet and lovely 
in his sight; which, as it ever lived and acted 
in his holy child Jesus, so it spake in devout 
acknowledgment by that Divine Being, when, 
rejoicing in spirit, he said, “I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them unto babes. 
Even so, Father ; fur so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” 

O, could we hear the testimony of those who 
have drunk the deepest of the salutary waters 
of affliction, we should, I believe, invariably 
find it to bear such witness to the purifying 
efficacy of every draught, as would induce us 
to prize nothing so much as being under the 
cross of Christ. Go on, then, ye faithful ser- 
vants and followers of God’s dear Son, in his 
nature, and in his spirit, which conquers by 
suffering ; go on, through the cross, to obtain 
the crown. ‘The world knows you not—even 
as it knew him not; neither do those “ who 
are at ease in Zion,” “* but are not grieved for 
the affliction of Joseph.” ‘ Press forward,” 
toward the mark for the prize of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus, till, in the com- 
fortable assurance of attaining it, you are, in 
your measure, enabled to say with the apostle, 
“1 have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith: henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day: and not to me 



























Letters of Early Friends ; illustrative of the 
History of the Society, from nearly its ori- 
gin, to about the period of George Foa’s 
decease. 


(Continued from page 24.) 
Second Month (called April) 1659. 


[Our Friends, for several years previous to 
this period, had put forth in print many sad 
narratives of persecutions and sufferings of 
their members in various parts of the country, 
on account of their religious testimonies : 
(See Whiting’s Catalogue, under Sufferings.) 
Warning addresses had also been wiitten by 
E. Burrough and others, to the Protector -Oli- 
ver Cromwell; yet it seems they were gene- 
rally unavailing, for he died, leaving the case of 
these suffering innocent people unredressed. 
Further exertions on the part of Friends to ob- 
tain relief were made about this time, by ap- 
plication to the new Protector Richard Crom- 
well, as well as to the Parliament. It appears 
that on the Sixth day of this Month (called 
April) an address was presented on behalf of 
Friends to the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, entitled, 


** To the Parliament of the Commonwealth 
of England, being a declaration of the names, 
places, and sufferings of such as are now in 
prison for speaking the truth in screval places 
—for not paying tithes—for meeting together 
in the fear of God—for not swearing—for 
wearing their hats—for being accounted as 
ragrants—for visiting Friends, and for things 
of the like nature—in all abopt 144 :—Be- 
sides, imprisoned and persecuted till death, 
twenty-one. Also a brief narrative of their 
sufferings within the last six years or there- 
abouts, of about 1960 persons already return- 
ed ; being but part of many more, whose names 
and sufferings are not yet returned : all which 
it is desired may be read and considered of 
by this Parliament, that right may be done.” 


[Then follows a list of cases of sufferings, 
arranged under the several counties, and com- 
prised in many pages. | 

This declaraticn seems to have laid dormant 
in the House for a time: at length Friends 
came forward once more, with the following 
address to the House of Commons, an appeal 
calculated - might suppose) to move the 
hardest of hearts. ‘This address is printed at 
large in Besse’s Sufferings ; it is truly a re- 
markable document, and is well deserving, the 
editor thinks, of a place in these historical no- 
tices relating to our Society. A considerable 
number of Friends, probably all whose names 
are subscribed to the document, attended at the 
avenues of the House on the occasion. } 


From Besse’s Sufferings, (Fol.) Preface. 


‘* There was a printed paper presented to the 
Parliament in 1659, and subscribed by one 
hundred and sixty-four of this people ; wherein 
they make an offer of their own bodies, person 
for person, to lie in prison instead of such of 
their brethren as were then under confinement, 
and might be in danger of their lives, through 
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extreme durance, which paper was as follows, 
wa Friends—Who are called a Parliament of 
these Nations: we in love to our brethren that 
lie in prisons, and Houses of Correction, and 
dungeons, and many in fetters and irons, and 
have been cruelly beat by the cruel gaolers, and 
many have been persecuted to death, and have 
died in prison, and many lie sick and weak in 
prison, and on straw; so we in love to our 
brethren do offer up our bodies and selves to 
you, for to put us as lambs into the same dun- 
geons, and Houses of Correction, and their 
straw, and nasty holes, and prisons ; and do 
stand ready a sacrifice for to go into their places 
in love to our brethren, that they may go forth, 
and that they may not die in prison, as many 
of the brethren are dead already: for we are 
willing to lay down our lives for our brethren, 
and to take their sufferings upon us, which you 
would inflict upon them. For if our brethren 
suffer, we cannot but feel it: and Christ saith, 
It is he that suffereth and was not visited. This 
is our love towards God and Christ, and our 
brethren, that we owe to them and our enemies, 
who are lovers of all your souls and your eter- 
nal good. 

And if you will receive our bodies, which 
we freely tender to you for our Friends that 
are now in prison, for speaking the Truth in 
several places, for not paying tithes—for meet- 
ing together in the fear of God—for not swear- 
ing—for wearing their hats—for being ac- 
counted as vagrants—for visiting Friends, and 
for things of the like nature, according to a 
paper intitled, ‘* 2 Declaration to the Parlia- 
ment,” &c., delivered the sixth day of the Se- 
cond Month, called April, 1659, to the then 
Speaker of the said House: We whose names 
are hereunto subscribed (being a sufficient num- 
ber to answer for the present sufferers,) are 
waiting in Westminster-hall for an answer 
from you to us, to answer our tenders, and to 
manifest our love to our Friends, and to stop 
the wrath and judgment from coming upon our 
enemies.” 

Henry Abbott, Alexander Allen, James Al- 
len, John Allington, John Anderson, William 
Archpool, Henry Ayres, Humphry Backe, 
John Baddely, Daniel Baker, John Barber, 
John Barnard, Richard Bax, John Beckett, 
James Beeche, William Bett, George Bewley, 
Nicholas Bend, John Blackfan, Edward Bland, 
Thomas Blatt, Edward Billing, John Bolton, 
Thomas Braborn, Thomas Bradley, Ninion 
Brockett, Edward Brook, William Brown, 
Thomas Burchett, Richard Bird, Joseph Bush- 
ell, Jacob Carr, Manasseh Casketter, John 
Chandler, Richard Clipsham, Richard Cock- 
bill, Maximilian Cockerill, Francis Collins, 
Henry Cocke, Thomas Coveney, Richard 
Crane, Stephen Crisp, John Crook, Edmund 
Cross, Thomas Curtis, Thomas Davenport, 
Richard Davis, Richard Deane, William Dike, 
John Bisborow, Thomas Dawen, Rowland 
Eldridge, John Fawkes, James Fenner, John 
Fielder, John Faster, John Freeborn, John 
Furly, jun., Benjamin Furly, Roger Gaine, 
Nathaniel Garrard, William Garrett, John 
Gayon, William Geering, Edward Giles, Hen- 
ry Godman, Peter Gass, Richard Greenaway, 
James Grynier, John Hackleton, Richard 
Hacker, William Hampshire, Edward Harri- 











son, William Harwood, Cuthbert Harle, Ro- 
bert Hasle, Richard Hindmarsh, John Hollis, | peared to be produced at the time in the House 
Justinian Holyman, John Hope, William How-| from the foregoing affecting appeal, we may 
nell, Stephen Hubbard, Robert Ingraham, | notice by the Journals of the Commons, that 
Ralph Johns, William Johnson, Joseph Jones, | in the month following a commitiee was ap- 
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[Although litle or no apparent effect ap- 


Rice Jones, Richard Jonson, Thomas Kent, | pointed, * to consider of the imprisonment of 
Humphry Kirby, George Lamboll, Joseph | such persons who continue committed for con- 
Langley, John Lawrence, ‘Thomas Lawrence, | science sake, and how and in what manner 


John Lee, Richard Lewis, John Love, William | they are and continue committed, together with 


Marner, Benjamin Matthews, Robert Mildred, | the whole cause thereof, and how they may be 
Robert Moor, ‘Thomas Moor, William Mul-| discharged; and to report the same to the Par- 
lins, John Newton, Richard Newman, Robert|liament.”  (Jeurnals under 10th of May, 
Newman, Thomas Norris, Edward Owers,| 1659.) Of this committee the Earl of Pem- 
Alexander Parker, ‘Thomas Passenger, Wil-| broke and Vane, (names mentioned in these 
liam Pennington, John Pennyman, William | Letters) were members. | 

Piersehouse, William Plumley, Benjamin Pier-| ‘I'he following Letters doubtless allude to this 
son, John Price, Richard Quick, John Radley, | Committee. 

George Rawlins, Thomas Rawlinson, ‘Thomas 
Reese, Nicholas Rickman, George Robinson, 
Simon Robinson, John Seanfield, John Scho- 
ren, Thomas Seaman, Edward Shaller, Wil- 
liam Shewin, Thomas Shortland, Robert Sikes, 
Richard Simpson, James Smith, Jonah Smith, 
James Smither, Robert Sooley, Edward South- 
wood, William Sparey, John Starkey, John 
Stavelin, John Stedman, Robert Stedman, 
Thomas Stedman, Amos Stoddart, John Ste- 
vens, William Styles, Arthur Stanbridge, 
Thomas Tax, James Tenning, Rowland ‘Tich- 
bourn, William Travers, Richard ‘Tidder, John 
Tyso, Samuel Vause, Robert Wade, Chris- 
topher White, Philip Williamson, Stephen 
Wix, Caleb Woods, William Woodcock, John 
Woolrich, Henry Woolger, John Yardly.* 














Tuomas Rawiiyson To Marcaret Fert. 
London, 11th of 3d Month, [5th mo.] 1659. 


Dear Heart— My dear love in the Lord Jesus 
dearly salutes thee, and all the lambs and babes 
of Christ with thee. 

I believe thou hast heard what turnings and 
changes have been here at London: the Par- 
liament began to sit again the last Seventh day, 
and they sat on the First day.* There is some- 
thing expected to be done from them. Friends 
have this day delivered the papers of sufferings 
into the House, and it is referred to a commit- 
tee. ‘The army pretends to put all wicked 
men out of places and offices: if they do as 
they say, it is more than is expected. They 
searched many houses last First day at night 
for r [word not clear] and papists, and 
took some prisoners. 

Thy dear Brother in the Truth of God, 

THomas Raw .inson. 
[From the original, apparently.} 


Rozert Benprick to Marcaret Fett. 
London, 2ist of 4th Month, [6th mo.] 1659. 


Friends’ sufferings were yesterday 
taken into consideration at Westminster, and 
grievous things were declared against the 
priests, and did enter into the hearts of some 
of the Committee; we made them shake their 
heads, and grieved them; they said, they 
would have some of the priests up to London, 
and they would examine them about those 
things. 








* From the “ Mercurius Politicus,” a news book of 
that period, [ Brit. Mus.} the following public notice of 
this occurrence is given forth :-— 

“1659. Friday, April 15.—This day and the fol- 
lowing, a great number of a sort of people called 
Quakers, came up to London from several parts, and 
assembled themselves in Westminster Hall, with intent 
to represent somewhat to the House touching the meu 
of their way. 

“ Saturday, 16th April.—A paper written on the out- 
side thereof with these words, namely, * For the Speak- 
er of the Commons assembled in Parliament, these are 
for him to read to the House of Commons,’ was this 
day read. And upon the reading thereof, the same, 
amongst other things, referred to another paper enti- 
tuled * A Declaration to the Parliament, &c., delivered 
the Sixth day of the Second Month called April, 1659,° 
to the then Speaker of the House. The said papers 
were presented by certain persons commonly called 
Quakers. 
A brief account of what passed in the House on this 
occasion, drawn up from Burton's Diary, and from the 
Journals of the House, is subjo'ned. 

One of the Members opened the business by the fol. 
lowing remarks :— 

Col. Grosvenor. “TI took notice of a great number 
of people called Quakers in the Hall yesterday and to. 
day. I wish you would take some course with the 
Petition that has laid a long time before you ; and that 
they be dispersed.” Another member moved that they 
be whipped home as vagrants. The petition was at 
length read. Several members then made a variety of 
remarks; several are against them, some appear to be 
in favour of them, or the release of their imprisoned 
brethren ; others were for referring their grievances to 
a committee ; another, that the county members should 
refer their case to the justices to inquire into their 
grievances. At length the House resolves, “ That the 
answer to be given to the persons that presented this 
paper is, that this House hath read their paper, and the 
paper thereby referred to; and doth declare their dis- 
like of the scandal thereby cast upon magistracy and 
ministry; and doth therefore order, that they and other 
persons concerned, do forthwith resort to their respect- 
ive habitations, and there apply themselves to their 








Rosert Bensricx. 
[From the original, apparently.] 


ALEXANDER Parker To Maroaret Fett. 
London, 22nd of 4th mo. [6th mo.] 1659. 


Ever dear and truly beloved Sister—Though 
for some time I have been silent, yet my dear 
and true love is unto thee, and my heart is 
knit unto thee in an inseparable bond. My 








callings, and submit themselves to the laws of the 
nation, and the magistracy they live under.” It was 
moved that two or three of them be called in. From 
the Journals of the House, “ 16th April,” it appears, 
“that Thomas Moor, John Crook, and Edward Byl. 
lyng, were brought in to the bar,” the Sergeant having 
taken off their hats, and the aforesaid answer was de- 
clared to them by the Speaker, 

* The following is the entry for this day in the Jour- 
nals ef the House of Commons. 

“ Lore’s day, 8th of May, 1659. The House met 
this morning [eight o'clock ;) and spent it in praying 
and hearing the word, Dr. Owen praying and preach- 
ing before them. 
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love is enlarged towards you all; and though| Zarge T egetables.—Among the fine vege- 
in body I be absent from you, yet in the Lord | tables exhibited at the late Horticultural Exhi- 
Iam present with you. Oh! how good and| bition in this city, was a radish, from the 
precious a thing it is to be kept in the love of| garden of James W. Powell, which measured 
Truth: the Lord strengthen and preserve all | twenty-five inches in circumference, and weigh- 
his, faithful unto the end. ed six pounds; and a turnip beet, weighing 
Things in this city generally are well, and} eighteen pounds, and measuring three feet two 
Truth is of good dominion: and truly this I | inches in circumference, from the garden of 
may say, that never since I knew the Tmth, | William McKee, jr.—Burlington Gaz. 
was the service greater; a mighty thirst, and : 
desire, and openness are in many people in 
most places, especially since the change of the 
government; and the work is very great, and 
labourers, who are true and faithful, are but 
few, as thou well knows: and this 1 see, that} J, js both our desire and honest endeavour, 
the more we labour, the more work we have. | so to demean ourselves in the exercise of the 
But the Lord is our strength, and willing I am | editorial vocation, as to conform to the reason- 
to spend and be spent for the Lord’s sake. able wishes of all our readers. Notwithstand- 
The committee of Parliament are most of ing, we do not escape an occasional word of 
them very moderate, and examine things very | reproof, sometimes in a way comparable to a 
fully; and whether they do any thing or no-/ gentle tap, and at others in the more significant 
thing as to the enlargement of Friends, it is| semblance of hard knocks. ‘In either case, we 
serviceable that the wickedness of greedy and | try not to be jostled out of good humour, but, 
covetous men are brought to light. Much can-| rather to derive what lessons for improvement 
not be expected of men in that nature; for) we may from the hints given; while, on the 
though there be a change of name, yet the old | other hand, we take consolation from messages 


nature is still standing—earth enough there is| of encouragement which we also not unfre- 
to make another mountain: but whatever the | quently receive, one of which, a day or aed 


consequence be, this I know and feel, that 
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Truth hath great advantage, and an open door | place below. 
























is further made for spreading the ‘Truth abroad. 


The Lord prosper his work, and carry it on to) course have no objection to our young folk car- 
a —— glory. Sea i rying it out in practice. 

x. F. and E. B. came to this city on last| © 7. : an 
Fifth day, and much service they a had in I was much pleased with the ‘editorial re- 
Kent and other parts ; as for E. B.’s service in 
Dunkirk, I leave it to his own declaration by 
his letters to Kendal.* G. F. is well, as J. R. 
[Isabel Rouse(?)] can inform thee, who went 
out of this city the last week ; it is like she 
may be with thee before the receipt of this. 
My love is to her and to Bridget, Saraht and 
the rest. My love reacheth unto you all, and 
Friends that way. 

In dearness of love unto thee I rest, and re- 
main thy dear brother in the service of the 
Lord. 

A. P. 


G. Whitehead and Edward Burrough re- 
member their love to thee and thy family. 
Here are many Friends out of the country in 
this city, as Gerv. Benson, A. Pearson, 
Thomas Aldam, and divers others. They 
deliver the subscription against tithes, &c., 
to-morrow if they can, to Parliament.} [ torn. } 


[From the original.) 


source from whence its diminished list of 


subject, and recollecting the many hours of en- 
joyment and instruction which “ The Friend” 
has afforded my wife and me since our mar- 
riage was announced in its columns, I thought 
the editor would very likely bestow the same 
advantages on others, and at the same time 
increase his subscription list, by adopting a 
tule, that every Friend whose marriage is pub- 
lished shall become a subscriber. Certainly 
there are few young men who would be un- 
willing to pay two dollars for the pleasure of 
seeing the happy event announced to their 
friends ; and in addition to this, they would be 
furnished with pleasant and instructive matter to 
read to their loved ones for fifty-two evenings.” 


We learn that C. D. Cleveland proposes to 
form, the ensuing season, a class of young per- 
® See Sewel under date 1659 ; E. Burrough was ac-| sons of the female sex, for instruction in Eng- 





companied by Samuel Fisher. 
+ Isabel, Bridget and Sarah, daughters of Margaret 
F 


ell. 

t It should have been stated before, (at pages 1, 2 
and 10,) in reference to G. Benson’s and A. Pearson's 
being justices, &c.—that they sat as magistrates “ at 
the Sessions at Appleby, January, 1652,” when James 
Nayler was examined on his indictment (with G, Fox 
and Francis Howgill) upon a charge of blasphemy. On 
which éccasion, Justice Pearson ordered their hats to 
be put off, and then proceeded to question J. Nayler ; 
it is stated that “ Justice Pearson was convinced at this 
Sessions by J. Nayler, as he sat on the bench, as one of 
his judges.” It is well known A. P. became the au- 
thor of that approved work, “The Great Case of 
Tithes,”"—J, Nayler's Works, p. 11—16. 






lish literature; comprising a general view of 
the standard writers in the language from the 
reign of Edward Third, with critical remarks 
upon their works, and also to mark ont for the 
members of the class courses of profitable read- 
ing in the various departments of literature and 
science. The class to meet at his house, Ninth, 
below Walnut—tickets for the course ten dol- 
lars. The first lecture to be on Second day, 
first of Eleventh month, at 4 Pp. m., to which a 
general invitation is extended. 


Correction.—In the marriage notice last 
week of George Sharpless and Amy Chambers, 


a mistake was made in the date. It should have 
been 13th of Tenth month. 

An interview with L. L. N. is requested. 

A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible As- 
sociation of Friends, within the limits of Had- 
donfield Quarterly Meeting, will be held on 
Second day, the Ist of 11th mo. at Cropwell, 
at2 p.m. A general attendance of the mem- 
bers is requested. 

Natuan N. Stoxes, Sec’ry. 

10th mo. 21st, 1841. 


A meeting of the Concord Auxiliary Bible 
Association of Friends will be held at Friends’ 
Meeting House, Middletown, the eighth day of 
the eleventh month, at 11 o’clock a.m. The 
female members are respectfully invited to 
attend. 

Howarp Yarnatt, Sec’ry. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The winter term will commence on Second 
day the Ist of next month. A number of car- 
riages will leave the stage office in Sixth street, 
below Arch, on that day at half past eleven 


since transmitted by a friend in the country, we|0’clock ; to take out such of the scholars as 
We do not propose to adopt as| may have their names entered at the office pre- 
a positive stipulation the rule suggested, but of | viously to that time. 


10 mo. 23d, 1841. 


WANTED—A middle aged man and his wife, 


marks in the first number of the present volume | to superintend and conduct the Manual Labour 


of * The Friend,” and especially with the| Institute for Coloured Youth, to commence 
reference to young married persons, as a re-| 


the Ist of Fourth month, 1842. ‘The farm on 
which the institute is located is seven miles 


patrons may be recruited. In reflecting on the| north of Philadelphia, on the Willow Grove 


turnpike, and contains about 133 acres. The 
pupils are to be instructed in a good English 
education, in agriculture, gardening, &e. To 
one well qualified, and concerned to promote 
the objects of the institute, a suitable compen- 
sation will be given. Application to be made 
to Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street; John Elliott, No. 242 Race street, or 
Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert street. 
7 mo. 20th, 1841. 


Marnziep, on the 14th instant, at Friends’ Meeting, 
Fallowfield, Chester county, Asranam Gipsons, jun., to 
Marta P. Loxens, daughter of Dr. Charles Lukens, 
deceased. 





, on Fourth day, the 27th instant, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Twelfth street, Isnari Maurie, to Marrna 
Nicnotson, daughter of Lindzey Nicholson, all of this 
city. 

a 


Departed this life, at his dwelling, in Northampton, 
Burlington county, New Jersey, on the 20th of Tenth 
month, 1841, Samuzn. ArKinson, a member and minis- 
ter of Ancocas meeting. It is rarely that we have to 
record the removal of one more conspicuous for honest- 
hearted integrity, and unostentatious sincerity. His 
ministry was animating and edifying, bearing evi- 
dence that it proceeded from the well-spring of life. 
“ He walked not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor 
stood in the way of sinners, nor sat in the seat of the 
scornful—but his delight was in the law of the Lord, 
and in his law did he meditate dayeand night.” 


———— 
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